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his Doctrine of Education^ and others, have set forth in de- 
tail the method of teaching Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, 
Languages, Natural Science, Geography, History, &c. Such 
directions ^re, however, ephemeral in value, and only rela- 
tively useful, and must, in order to be truly practical, be al- 
ways newly laid out in accordance with universal educational 
principles, and with the progress of science and art. 

— The idea that the State has the right to ovt^rsee tlie school 
lies in the very idea of the State, which is authorized, and 
under obligation, to secure the education of its citizens, and 
cannot leave their fashioning to chance. The emancipation 
of the school from the State, the abstracting of it, would lead 
to the destruction of the school. There is no difficulty in Pro- 
testant States in the free inter-action of school and church, 
for Protestantism has consciously accepted as its peculiar 
principle individual freedom as Christianity has presented it. 
For Catholic States, however, a difficulty exists. The Pro- 
testant clergyman can with propriety oversee the VolJcschule, 
for here he works as teacher, not as priest. In the Protestant 
church there are really no Laity according to the original 
meaning of the term. On the contrary, Catholic clergymen 
are essentially priests, and as such, on account of the uncon- 
ditional obedience which, according to their church, they have 
to demand, they usurp the authority of the State. Prom this 
circumstance arise, at present, numberless collisions in the 
department of school supervision. — 



HAMLET. 

By D. J. Snidir. 



In our last essay we attempted to give the essential ele- 
ments of Hamlet's character. Upon this character a series 
of external circumstances are brought to bear, the object of 
which is to incite him to action. The course of the drama is 
therefore to exhibit these circumstances and their influence 
upon Hamlet, and consequently we have now to take the 
poem in hand and to watch its gradual development. We 
shall consider these different influences separately, and try to 
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point out their order and gradation. Possibly, too, there may 
be often found between them a logical connection. 

The first of these external influences which are brought to 
bear upon Hamlet is the conduct of his mother. Her mar- 
riage, especially with such a mao as Claudio, so soon after 
her husband's death, has touched to the very core the pro- 
found ethical nature of Hamlet,, who feels that therein the 
family relation is essentially annihilated. He has to deny 
to his own mother all true womanhood, and hence the moral 
world seems to him to be falling into chaos. As Hamlet's 
whole being is wrapped up in this moral world, he feels that 
he possesses no bond which can tie him to existence ; hence 
he is continually contemplating suicide, from which however 
that same ethical nature holds him back. Besides, he has, 
as before stated, a foreboding of something still worse which 
is soon to be revealed. 

The second of these external influences which come upon 
Hamlet is the Ghost, for which preparation is made in 
the very first scene of the play. It tells the terrible tale 
of his father's murder, and enjoins the still more terrible 
revenge. The motives for action are now complete, pre- 
sentiment has become knowledge. But just here arises a 
question which is probably destined to be a matter of doubt, 
and hence a subject of discussion as long as the play is read 
by human eyes. What is the significance of the Grhost? The 
easiest way of getting rid of the difliculty is no doubt to take 
the apparition just as it is, without further troubling our- 
selves about the matter. But as one cannot well suppose that 
Shakspeare believed in ghosts, every thinking man must de- 
mand some explanation. It may be held that it is employed 
as a species of poetical machinery, somewhat as Virgil used 
the Grecian Mythology. Still this will not do. Nearly all 
close readers of Shakspeare have the firmest faith that he 
never introduces supernatural forms without a profound spi- 
ritual signification. Another theory is that the Ghost was 
gotten up by somebody, say Horatio, or the soldiers or per- 
sons not mentioned in the play ; and there are several pas- 
sages which, being read with such an opinion in view, are 
sufficient to excite an impression to this eflfect. Again, it is 
supposed by some that the Ghost is a typical representation 
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of Hamlet's suspicion, or possiblj'^ that of the people ; an 
objectification of the vague and ghost-like doubts, hintings, 
rumors of the time. Besides special objections against each 
of these views, there lies the general objection against all of 
them : there is no adequate ground stated for the employ- 
ment of the Ghost. The poet has himself given us no solu- 
tion of the difficulty, when a mere hint would have been suf- 
ficient. We may suppose therefore that he intended to leave 
his audience in the dark about the matter ; that he designed 
to have them see just what Hamlet sees • and no more. He 
simply represents the Ghost as one of those external influ- 
ences which are to spur Hamlet on to action. This is its 
function in the play, but the secret of its origin must remain 
forever untold- 

Our consideration of this subject, therefore, will take a 
somewhat diflferent turn. We shall not neglect to ascertain 
the meaning of the Ghost, as was attempted in the above- 
mentioned theories, but at the same time we shall accept it 
in its present form and undertake to place the employment 
of it upon a rational basis. Here is a great mediation in an 
unusual way; what justification for its use? The simple 
question then is, why is the Ghost taken ? Its reality must 
be carefully observed: it speaks the truth, it tells what is 
nowhere else told in the drama, it gives the pathos to Ham- 
let, furnishes the basis of his action ; it acts quite the same 
in this respect as if it were no ghost. There is no hint that 
it has falsified, and in fact the entire ■ course and purport 
of the drama rest upon its statements in reference to the 
murder of the King and faithlessness of his wife. , We think 
that the character of Hamlet determines the fact that this 
news takes the form of a ghost. It has already been stated 
how he melts all reality into his own subjective, shapes; how 
he conjures up all sorts of relations, doubts, possibilities, ex- 
cuses, which may be called the ghosts of Refleciion. Now 
Hamlet lived in this unreal, subjective world, where true ex- 
istence turns to a shadow. The Ghost here means j ust this, 
an unreal form of a reality. It is the way in which a fact 
reveals itself to such a mind— a fact whose actual nature is 
entirely changed and colored by the mental medium through 
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which it passes, and its real character is transformed into the 
unreal, ghostly. 

This apparition is the leading motive of the play. It fur- 
nishes Hamlet the basis of his action, gives him his end which 
is to slay the King. But the murder of his father was a deed ; 
here he enters the realm of shadows; for how does the deed 
appear to a deedless man ? No doubt as a ghost. How, then, 
can it work as a spur to him? Because Hamlet, as an intel- 
lectual man, knows of action and its necessity ; hence his 
longing for it, his seeking for it like something lost, which 
however he cannot find. He cannot realize this knowledge, 
hence it can be to him only an unreality, a spectre. The 
question with the poet is, what objective form can I get to 
represent Hamlet's view of such a deed? The ghost is most 
happily chosen, for it means that the form is not a substan- 
tial one, has no objective validity ; it may be comprehended 
but not realized. 

There are therefore two elements in the Ghost, both of 
which must be kept distinctly before the mind, the real and 
the unreal. On the one hand, it represents occurrences which 
actually took place ; its utterances are true, and are taken 
throughout the play just as if they bad been spoken by an 
ordinary character. Hamlet, to be sure, hesitates in one place 
to accept its statements, but that is only an excuse for defer- 
ring action. On the other hand, its form is unreal, as being 
a ghost, which form results, as before explained, from the na- 
ture of Hamlet's mind. 

But how does the opinion here presented consist with the 
fact that others see the Ghost besides Hamlet? It is specially 
to be noted with what care the poet guards the objectivity of 
the Ghost as one of its essential elements ; for it is not only 
seen by others, but it is seen by others before it is seen by 
Eamlet himself. Not the least hint is given of its secret in 
the whole play, and its objective nature is most rigorously 
preserved. So great and so striking is the precaution of the 
poet in this respect, that we cannot help attributing it to the 
most careful design. But what ground is there for such a 
procedure ? A most excellent ground, and one that exhibits 
the profoundest conception of tragic art. The poet wishes to 
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involve Ms audience in the same doubts and conflicts as his 
hero. He designs the apparition for us too ; we are to look 
upon it as it were with Hamlet's eyes, and hence must not 
know anything more about it than Hamlet himself. To be 
sure, we may not regard it with his trust ; we may disbelieve 
entirely in ghosts ; but thus the nature of his mind is revealed, 
and the chasm between his consciousness and our own is 
made manifest. Still further, the audience must have the 
same problem before them as Hamlet, they must be assailed 
by the same difficulty, must be required to solve the enigma 
of the ghost. Thus a character becomes tragic to the specta-, 
tors when they are rent by the same contradiction which de- 
stroys the hero. If the audience stands above the hero, and 
comprehends all his complications and mistakes, we begin to 
enter the realm of comedy. 

Suppose the subject were treated otherwise. The poet might 
have dispensed with the Ghost, and had the news of the mur- 
der told to Hamlet, in a separate scene, by some spy who had 
secreted himself in the garden ; but then we would lose the 
objective form which exhibits Hamlet's mind, though he might 
still be portrayed as vacillating. Again, the poet might have 
let the spectators into the mystery of the Ghost, while he kept 
it a secret to Hamlet ; then the whole pathos of the character 
would be destroyed, for this depends upon the audience shar- 
ing in the same struggle as the hero. Such are the grounds 
upon which rests the justification of the poet in giving strong 
objective validity to the Ghost; for these reasons, so many 
people in the play see it besides Hamlet ; his mental charac- 
teristics are thus shown as they could be by no other means ; 
finally, in this way the tragic element is brought out in its 
fullest significance, since the audience must ^olve the same 
problem and is involved in the same contradiction as Hamlet. 

The third external influence is the company of actors. The 
connection of this part with the preceding is by no means re- 
mote. For the drama also is not the reality, but only the 
representation of the reality. The Ghost is the dim uncer- 
tain subjective representation of the deed, the primitive con- 
ception; the drama is the clear objective representation of 
the deed in an ideal form, yet is not the real action itself. 
Now the whole course of the play is to show the influences 
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which spur Hamlet on to do the deed first enjoined by the 
Ghost, namely, to revenge his father's murder. Revenge 
means like for like ; Hamlet is to do to the King what the 
King did to his father. But he will first represent it on 
the stage, and then, he thinks, act it himself. Hence this 
play within the play is an intermediate link between the 
Ghost and the ultimate deed. It is also very characteristic 
of Hamlet that he is fond of the drama ; it pictures action, 
but requires none from him. So in his mind he loves to con- 
template action, but hates to act. 

His changed demeanor has already excited the suspicion 
of the court, and all the mediatorial characters of the play — 
Polonius, Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, and Ophelia — are set to 
work in order to worm out his secret. How they are baffled 
at every point need not here be detailed, though it forms by 
itself a most interesting study. In the mean time the play- 
ers arrive ; Hamlet calls for a favorite speech, entitled " The 
Slaughter of Priam." But why is this lengthy and appa- 
rently irrelevant declamation brought in here ? Its point lies 
in the inconsolable grief of Hecuba, wife of Priam, who has 
just beheld the murder of her husband. Hence Hamlet calls 
for it as furnishing a soothing contrast to the conduct of his 
faithless mother. Thus it is seen that this long insertion is 
in the deepest harmony with the subject of the tragedy, and 
bears as a motive directly upon Hamlet. But that which sets 
him on fire is the action of the player, who seems to be more 
influenced by a mere fiction than he himself by the most 
fearful actual occurrence. Bitter self-reproach follows with 
apparently a new resolution. But a doubt rises, a reflection 
enters — the Ghost may be a deception ; hence there is another 
deferment till he can catch the conscience of the King in a 
play. Nor can he do otherwise, for what is the deed to Ham- 
let but a shadowy spectre ? Hence he doubts the deed which 
has been done, and doubts the deed which he is to do. 

But the matter cannot rest here. The keen reflective mind 
of Hamlet must know its own state. Already he has shown 
misgivings in respect to his ability to accomplish his work. 
Hence when we next meet him — it is in the far-famed solilo- 
quy on suicide — he is perfectly aware of his mental condition,, 
and seems to regard it as flnal, as something which cannot 
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be helped. We have already pointed out the motive for self- 
murder, which was frequently hovering before his mind. The 
subject again comes up in this connection, as he has now be- 
come conscious of his irresolution, and still is pressed on by 
the most fearful injunctions. What is he to do ? Kill himself. 
Let us first cast up the debit and credit side of death. Death 
relieves us from all the natural shocks that flesh is heir to, 
from all wrong^, in general from the whips and scorns of 
time ; so much is clear gain. But hold ! th*ere is a dream- 
world beyond ; there 's the rub : 

"■For in that sleep of death, what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil 
Must give us pause." 

Upon this bare possibility we shall forego all the acknowl- 
edged advantages of death. Hamlet has already declared 
that the external world was too strong for his frail individu- 
ality ; he cannot resist the slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune, but is prone to passively suffer all which collides with 
him. He sees that death is the only destiny of such a person. 
But what deters him from the act ? The future state, which^ 
whatever else may be said about it, is the land of shadows, 
of unrealities, to the living man, for th5 simple reason that 
he has not yet realized that state, and cannot do so till after 
death. This realm being so perfectly void is a fine field for 
the imagination, since there is absolutely nothing in the way. 
Let no one think that by these temarks we are doubting or 
denying the great doctrine of immortality ; but this rests 
upon quite other grounds, namely, the rationality of man, 
and cannot be given by imagination. Hamlet, true to hia 
character, assigns the greater validity to this spectre of un- 
reality. Whatever the future state may be to others, to him 
it is and can only, be the land of possibilities. But the prin- 
cipal thing to be observed is, that he is now aware of his own 
condition, and gives it expression : 

" And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought." 

Moreover, his moral nature also rebels at the thought of sui- 
cide as it did at the thought of murder : 

"Thus conscience does malce cowards of us all." 
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But the word " conscience " may have here a much broader 
signification than its present usage allows. The strug- 
gle of Hamlet against the King has thus become internal, 
against himself. The destruction of Claudio was enjoined 
upon him as the most sacred duty, yet he cannot bring him- 
self to its performance, and is now conscious of the fact. 
What does he think of himself? "If I have not strength of in- 
dividuality enough to do such a duty, then I have not strength 
enough to live ^ I am too weak to assert myself in this world 
of rude buffeting tempests." Such is his conclusion. But he 
can no more kill himself than he can kill the King, and for 
the same reason. It would be a contradiction if he could. 
Hence we see' the same unreality, the same spectral excuses 
coming up to forestall action in the latter case as in the 
former. Hence Hamlet remains still a living being with the 
same conflicts as before, which are now renewed with in- 
creased fury. 

The play within the play succeeds perfectly, but has also 
had another result not so favorable to Hamlet. If the latter 
has now perfect evidence, the King also has become aware of 
the fact that Hamlet is apprised of his guilt. Consequently 
more decisive measures must be taken to get rid of the dan- 
gerous dissembler. Preparations are accordingly made to 
despatch him to England and there murder him. But this 
play has struck another chord in the King's character, which 
on one or two occasions hitherto has shown some signs of life 
— conscience. The attempt at prayer by the King forms the 
counterpart to Hamlet's soliloquy on suicide. The King here 
has done the deed ; his desire is that it should be undone. 
Note the steps, for we have in this piece the most complete 
exposition of the noblest Christian doctrine, and it is worth 
more than many volumes of Theology. He attempts prayer, 
which means he tries to place himself in harmony with the 
divine Being, the rational principle of the Universe. But that 
Being he has offended to the last degree by his conduct, 
hence there seems to be no reconciliation. But is there no 
hope ? Yes, there is mercy for even the greatest criminal. 
How? First, by a complete repentance in spirit for the act ; 
secondly, by surrendering all its advantages. That is, you 
must make that undone which you have done, as far as lies 
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in your power. You cannot restore the dead, it is true, nor 
call back the past, but you can do justice to the living by 
ample restitution. The Spirit of man has this power, it can 
heal its own wounds ; the Will can withdraw itself from its 
deed and say, "It is no longer mine." Such is subjective re- 
pentance. But this is not enough. There must be an objective 
correspondence, else it is not complete; the deed must be 
reversed ; all gains and advantages must be unconditionally 
surrendered. Hence the King feels that he cannot be for- 
given as long as he is still possessed 

"Of those effects for which I did the murder, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen." 

Verily there is no way out but to make a clean breast of the 
matter, as we say with true metaphor. And furthermore, he 
cannot buy off his own conscience, " there is no shuffling"; 
what remains? Only the bitter demands of repentance. This 
he tries, and moreover essays formal prayer, but without suc- 
cess ; he cannot repent. His crimes are too monstrous for 
him to retrace his steps. Can he give up his queen, his 
throne, confess the murder of his brother, renounce his plans 
against young Hamlet? It were to demand too much of poor 
human nature to expect it, yet such is the only way of salva- 
tion. Here we see the contrast between the two : conscience 
keeping back Hamlet, yet spurring on the King; the one 
seeks to do, the other to undo, with the same inefficiency. In 
the one case, the deed smothers conscience ; in the other, con- 
science the deed. Their actions pertain to the same matter: 
the murder of the father, the marriage of the mother, the 
exclusion of the son from the throne. Hamlet is invoked to 
visit justice upon the man who has done these things, the 
King is urged by conscience to make them und<5ne. The King 
refuses, so does Hamlet. 

Perhaps there is no passage in Shakspeare equal to this 
one in grandeur of thought, and in clearness and exhaustive- 
ness of statement. The heart is kindled, and the mind is 
excited to the highest intensity by its marvelous power. It 
may be called the Northern or Teutonic interpretation of 
Christianity, in distinction from the Southern or Romanic, 
That interpretation insists upon the moral content of religion 
as distinguished from its external ceremonies and abstract 
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dogmas. These are considered of no validity unless they 
make men good, determine their conduct. That a person can 
be a Christian and immoral at the same time is almost incon- 
ceivable to the Northern mind. But if we turn to Calderon, 
the greatest dramatist of Southern Europe, we shall find quite 
the opposite interpretation. In his drama called Purgatorio 
di San Patricio, there is a direct contrast between these prin- 
ciples. Two characters are portrayed, one of which is good 
and upright, the other is the most desperate villain that can 
be imagined ; he has been guilty of adultery, murder, seduc- 
tion of nuns, in fact of quitfe every conceivable crime. Still 
he has Faith and is ready to lose his life in its defence, and 
as a consequence Heaven has vouchsafed to him many marks 
of special favor. Both these characters, though morally di- 
rect opposites, are still Christians : 

"Pues aunque somos Christianos 
Los dos, somos tan opuestos 
Que distaincs quanto va 
Desde ser iiialo tt ser bueno." 

Here the antithesis is openly stated ; it is not necessary to be 
moral in order to be a good Christian ; Christianity and mo- 
rality are divorced totally. In another drama, £11 Principe 
constante, there is portrayed the collision between Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism. These two forms of faith are 
not made the basis of a distinction in character; on the con- 
trary, the Moorish prince possesses all the qualities which 
command honor and respect in an equal or even greater de- 
gree than the Spanish prince. Now it may be fairly stated 
that this would be no collision at all in Shakspearian art or 
for the Northern consciousness. A Spanish audience would 
no doubt applaud the devotion to an abstract dogma which is 
represented in this play ; but an English or German audience 
would say, " If Christianity cannot make better men than 
Mahommedanism, it has no advantage ; we would just as lieve 
be one as the other." Herein lies the immense difference 
between Calderon and Shakspeare. The latter brings all 
religion back to its spiritual basis, and never rests in mere 
externality. How does it affect the character and conduct of 
men when they seize these religions as ends in life and real- 
ize them in their actions ? asks Shakspeare. His treatment 
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of this theme can be best seen in the Merchant of Venice, in 
the characters of Shylock and Antonio, where there is also 
portrayed a religious collision, that between Judaism and 
Christianity. But Calderon's main question is, " Infidel or 
Christian?" or perhaps it is more narrow still, "Catholic or 
Non-catholic?" If a man only believes in the true doctrine, 
he possesses the privilege of moral delinquency ; for he has 
the absolute end of man, faith in a dogma : morality is quite 
a subordinate, even indifferent matter. But Shakspeare re- 
verses these elements -^.religion is subordinate to morality^ 
or rather has morality for its content. In the hands of Cal- 
deron, the act of formal prayer on the part of the guilty King 
would have been an ample repentance ; but Shakspeare de- 
mands something profounder than a mere gemifiection. 

The fourth external influence is Fortinbras marching 
against the Polack. The connection between this occurrence 
and what has just preceded is to be carefully noted. The 
player exhibited the ideal world of action before Hamlet, 
but the representation was unable to incite him forward to 
the deed. There still remains the real world of action which 
now appears in the person of the young Fortinbras. What 
influence will this produce upon him ? For it would seem to 
be the climax of incitement. Fortinbras is the man of ac- 
tion, and this element is brought into greater prominence by 
the small value of its object. The prize is a litte patch of 
ground not worth a rental of five ducats, yet here is a youth 
who defies fortune to the utmost for its possession. The con- 
trast strikes Hamlet in the most forcible manner. He has a 
father murdered, a mother debauched, a throne despoiled, — 
still he does not act. He resolves anew to perform the deed, 
but, as the sequel shows, with the same result as before. 
Here again he states his difliculty with all the energy of self- 
reproach; it is thinking too precisely on the event, while 
Fortinbras makes mouths at the invisible event ; he confesses 
that he has strength and means to carry out his end ; he can 
give no good reason to himself for his delay, but is inclined 
to ascribe it to cowardice, to his anxiety about consequences. 
It is the strongest example that could be presented to him, 
and we may suppose that from the impression which it made 

upon him he afterwards selects Fortinbras as the fittest suc- 
1 2 
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cesser to the throne. For we can well imagine that Hamlet 
now has the highest appreciation of a man of action. 

The introduction of Portinbras has been condemned by 
Goethe as an unnecessary part of the drama, but its presence 
can be justified on the strictest logical grounds. Fortinbras 
is the man of action, but something more ; he is the man of 
action as the head of the State. He is inspired in the high- 
est degree with the sense of nationality ; the elder Hamlet 
had contracted the bounds of his country, which it is the first 
grand object of his ambition to win back, but he is overborne 
by higher authority. There remains the expedition against 
the Polack, to vindicate some ancient right or avenge some 
wrong, from which he returns victorious just at the death 
of Hamlet. Thus he is seen on all sides asserting his own 
nationality against all other countries which in any way col- 
lide with the same ; he seeks the full recognition of his peo- 
ple abroad, and is quite ready to subjugate other lands to 
the strong national spirit which he has aroused. Such a man 
is a ruler, at least in the most essential sense ; he obtains ab- 
solute respect for his country without, and strengthens the 
national spirit within. Herein he stands in direct contrast to 
Hamlet and the King. They employ their time at home in 
plotting each other's murder, yet both are afraid to perform 
the act. The house of Denmark, therefore, goes down in its 
eflfete representatives, and the true ruler takes their place. 

Thus the play has a positive solution. Most tragedies end 
with the death of the colliding characters, a merely negative 
result, which would be the case here were the part of Fortin- 
bras left out. The Danish princes perish because they are 
unworthy of their dignity, and are succeeded by one who has 
shown himself to.be a sovereign in the highest sense. The 
play therefore begins with Portinbras at the second scene, 
and ends with Fortinbras ; his activity is the frame in which 
its whole movement is set. Thus the poet has portrayed him 
as the absolute contrast to Hamlet, and made him triumphant 
at the close as the man of action. How much therefore must 
the thought of the poem lose by the absence of this charac- 
ter? "When we consider also the additional reason for its intro- 
duction, that it forms the culmination of that series of external 
influences which it is the plan of the drama to unfold, the 
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objection of Goethe would seem to be entirely groundless. 
For Hamlet must have also the real world of action come up 
before him to incite him to the deed. Hence this character is 
an integral and indispensable part of the play. 

It would now be advantageous to turn back and review for 
a moment the four external influences which have been men- 
tioned, and observe their gradation. The hasty marriage of 
the mother is the first one, wherein Hamlet only surmises ; in 
the second, which is the Ghost, the whole affair is revealed. 
The declamation of the actor on the subject of Hecuba, and 
the subsequent play, constitute the third ; it must not be for- 
gotten that the matter is something feigned, not real ; the 
story is a myth — instead of action, it is action represented. 
The fourth influence, the expedition of Portinbras, is the deed 
itself, which now appears before him in its full reality. But 
neither the representation nor the reality can bring him to 
the point of action. It is evident that the last and highest 
effort has been expended, and, from now on, the nature of the 
influences and the character of Hamlet must change. 

What is he to do? Kill himself — but that is impossible ; 
he can no more kill himself than kill the King. The question 
of suicide was settled, as will be remembered, in the well- 
known soliloquy on that subject. He can only let come what 
comes, defending himself perhaps against the attempts of 
others ; but the great aggressive act which includes all acts 
must remain unperformed. But what is about to come ? The 
consequences of even what he has already done, are rap- 
idly returning upon him; the King, goaded by suspicion, 
has resolved upon his destruction ; Laertes, the avenger of 
Polonius's murder, is near at hand, and crying for his blood. 
The external influences are no longer mere examples brought 
forward to incite him to action, but he is now involved in 
their meshes ; they seize hold of him and carry him along 
irresistibly in their movement. Hence he must also expe- 
rience the bitter fact that he is controlled by something out- 
side of his own intelligence upon which hitherto he has had 
the firmest reliance. 

First comes the capture of Hamlet by the pirates and his 
sudden return. It is a most strange occurrence, and has al- 
ways given great difficulty. Accident, contrary to the general 
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rule of the poet, seems to determine the course of things in the 
most startling manner, and the whole poem to be made to rest 
upon a most improbable event. Hamlet is sent to England — 
a pirate pursues his ship and grap;ples with it — he boards 
the strange vessel, when it suddenly cuts loose with Hamlet 
alone, and afterwards puts him safely on shore. The whole 
proceeding is so suspicious, that, were such an event to occur 
in real life, everybody would think at once of collusion. 
This impression is much strengthened by the confidence with 
which he speaks of his ability to foil all the machinations of 
the King in sending him to England : 

"Let it work, 
For 'tis the sport to have the engineer . 
Hoist with his own petar; and 't shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines 
And blow them at the moon." 

Indeed he rejoices in the prospect: 

"O, 'tis most sweet 
When in one line two crafts directly meet." 

Note how absolute his trust still is in his intelligence. Such 
confidence seems to be begotten of preparation. One is in- 
clined, therefore, to explain the qccurrence in this way : Ham- 
let hired the pretended pirate, and gave to its officers his 
instructions before he left port; indeed he most probably 
had also some understanding with the officers of the royal 
ship which was to convey him. Yet this view, apparently 
so well-founded, we must at once abandon when we read 
Hamlet's account of the affair (Act V., Scene 2). In that he 
ascribes his action wholly to instinct ; there was no premed- 
itation, no planning at all. But, what is more astonishing, 
he has come to prefer unconscious impulse to deliberation ; 
he has renounced intelligence as the guide of conduct. Yet 
before this event how he delighted in his skill, in his counter- 
blots, in his intellectual dexterity ? Now, what is the cause 
of this great change in his character? In the first place, it 
ought to be observed that the expressions above quoted were 
uttered by him when there might be still some hope of being 
brought to action, before the last and strongest influence, the 
appearance of Portinbras, revealed to him that his case was 
desperate. But the great cause of his conversion was this 
startling event, in which he saw that Accident or some exter- 
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nal power was mistress over the best matured plans of men. 
Here is an element which had never been included in his cal- 
culations upon which heretofore he had placed so great reli- 
ance ; suddenly they are swept down by this unknown force. 
He sees that it is objectively valid in the world, but he knows 
that he himself is not, for he cannot do the deed; hence he 
must believe in it more than in himself. Hamlet thus be- 
comes a convert from Intelligehce to Fate, from self-deter- 
mination to external determination. So must every person 
without will be to a greater or lesser extent a disbeliever in 
will, for his sole experience is that man is controlled from 
without. Thus it can be seen that the introduction of this 
accident is based upon the weightiest grounds, and is in the 
completest harmony with the development of the drama. 
Accident appears here in a manner which is legitimate in 
Art, not to cut a complicated knot or to create a sudden sjar- 
prise, but to determine character. 

Now follows another most remarkable yet strictly logical 
transition. This man, whose irresolution has become an 
intellectual conviction — who has even renounced his belief in 
action and made himself the puppet of chance — who has thus 
as near as possible, without suicide, stripped himself of a real 
existence in the world, — where next shall we find him ? In 
the grave-yard, alive ; for, as before stated, he cannot destroy 
himself. Thus he is brought to the very abode of death with- 
out entering the door. The grave is that bit of earth which 
contains man when he absolutely ceases to act ; he is laid 
away in it when his body can no longer assert itself, but be- 
comes the prey of the elements. Reality ends there and pos- 
sibility begins. 

But Hamlet is still alive, and tience not yet ready for this 
final resting place. Now, for the living, the grave-yard, above 
all other localities, is the home of meditation ; every one feels 
this influence within its borders; each small mound calls up 
an infinitude of possibilities. The hum of the actual world 
is removed, and the future here strikes into the present and 
absorbs us into itself for the moment. But the future cannot 
be realized^ for when it is real it is the present. Hence Ham- 
let, with his subjective contemplative nature, must find in 
this spot a most congenial theme for his reflection ; he will 
1 2 * Vo'- vU.— 12 
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not be annoyed by the bustling activity of the world, nor 
pushed on by any necessity to do his deed. 

But even the grave-yard, the end of activity, has still an 
activity of its own, and must also furnish a contrast to 
Hamlet which will be seen to disturb him. It is an humble 
calling, though none the less real — we allude to the grave- 
diggers. They seem to have an air of indiflference and non- 
chalance which ill accord with the character of the place and 
even grate somewhat upon the feelings. But this is just the 
point; grave-digging is their daily occupation which they go 
about unhesitatingly, and again Hamlet beholds men who 
practically fulfil their calling, however humble and repulsive 
it may be. Thus the common laborer is also brought in with 
his lesson, for the low estate of these grave-diggers appears 
to be strongly emphasized by the poet. To their simple 
minds the great forms of the world are quite devoid of con- 
tent or meaning ; they talk of Christianity and Law with the 
most grotesque formality, which becomes the more ridiculous 
by their attempted adherence to formal Logic. One is in- . 
clined to say, a fit place for all such forms when they have 
lost their inner substance — the grave-yard. It is here shown 
how the ignorant rabble must regard the highest concrete 
truth ; it loses its entire spirit and degenerates into an empty 
formalism. So these grave-diggers exhibit their mode of 
viewing the great questions of the world ; but they soon come 
down to the more congenial element of banter and je»t, and 
at last to the gross appetite in a stoup of liquor. One of them 
is humming a ditty of youthful loVe, while at work, when 
Hamlet appears. O the harsh contrast ! " Hath this fellow 
no feeling of his business that he sings at grave-making?" 
No, Mr. Hamlet; that is his business which he goes to work 
at and does without thinking anything more about the mat- 
ter. Another blow is given to Hamlet by the grave-digger. 
The man who confounded and befooled the court with his 
quibbles is now beaten at his own game by one of the hum- 
blest of mortals. He has proscribed his own intellect, its 
brightness- must wane. 

It was stated that the grave-yard is the home of meditation. 
The mind looks in two directions and feeds itself upon its own 
contemplations ; forward into the future when it pictures to 
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itself the world to come, and backward into the past when its 
principal theme will be the transitoriness of human power 
and glory. The former has been fully considered by Hamlet 
in the soliloquy on suicide, and hence cannot be repeated 
here. The latter, transitoriness, comes now in its tuin, and 
consequently we find Hamlet indulging in those gloomy re- 
flections in which his melancholy and contemplative nature 
takes so great pleasure. He is in the presence of extinct in- 
dividualities ; imagine what they were, behold what they are. 
He runs through the scale, dwelling upon the lawyer with 
sarcastic delight, and loading him with quibbles and gibber- 
ish as if to smother him with his own lumber ; also recount- 
ing with exquisite pathos his boyish remembrances of the 
clown Yorick. Mark the difference of style between these 
two passages, and see how absolutely Shakspeare adapts the 
form to the subject. Finally Alexander and Caesar, the might- 
iest men of action of the past, are called up, judged merely 
by their transient bodily existence, and found to be — dust. 
We need not speak of the positive and eternal principle in 
these towering individualities, that they are now living, and 
will live forever by their deeds in the history of the world ; 
but this is a fact which the contemplation of Hamlet must 
ignore, since it dwells upon the negative finite element of 
humanity. Hamlet has thus passed from the presence of the 
living hero Fortinbras to the presence of the dead hero Alex- 
ander, and a corresponding transition is made in his own 
character. For if Fortinbras with the pressure of the real 
world cannot excite him to activity, if his conviction is that 
man is swayed solely by external forces, then there remains 
nothing for him but the grave-yard, whither he may go and 
dwell in contemplation, and finally have his deedless body 
stowed away there in the earth. This last state, we may rest 
assured, cannot now be far off. 

With Alexander and Cjesar he must ■ stop, he cannot go 
higher ; hence at this convenient moment there passes by the 
funeral procession of Ophelia. The old affection rouses in 
him the dormant man, and impulse sways him once again. 
Moreover, her death is an indirect consequence of his conduct; 
nemesis begins to work. But what shall we say to this grave- 
scene? It is certainly extravagant, but perhaps justifiable 
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through the participating characters. Laertes, in accordance 
with his hasty nature, leaps into the grave of his sister, and 
indulges in the wildest grief. But Hamlet follows him and 
even surpasses him in extravagance! Hamlet here again acts 
from his emotions and impulses; the love for Ophelia and 
the circumstances of her death return upon him like the rush 
of an overwhelming ocean, and bear down all moderation. 
He, for once, is mad, as every such man is momentarily mad. 
It is our opinion that he does not here feign madness, the 
motives thereto are all gone; the King knows his secret de- 
signs, and he must know that thfe King knows them. It is 
the love and death of Ophelia which furnish the cause for 
this extraordinary spectacle. There is another contrast in 
this scene which is too striking to be omitted. Every one 
speaks with the greatest tenderness and affection of the sweet 
Ophelia ; she is embalmed in love and peace in the memories 
of all. But there is one exception — the priest. He has no 
share in the general sorrow ; he would even exclude from the 
rites of decent burial the frail maiden who had lost reason 
and life together. He is thus placed with the clownish grave- 
diggers, not only in the character of adherence to empty form, 
but also in the special subject of conversation, for their dis- 
cussion is about the Christian burial of one that has commit- 
ted suicide. Thus Ophelia is laid to rest ; Hamlet's acts are 
beginning to return upon him in his intense sorrow* ; but a 
deeper thrust is at hand, for he has already been brought 
face to face with the avenger. 

Next comes the conversation in which Hamlet teUs Hora- 
tio the circumstances of his escape. He attributes his action 
wholly to instinct and presentiment, and now for the first time 
he indicates the great change which has come over himself. 
He ascribes to accident, and not to any prearranged plan, the 
rescue by the pirates. On board the vessel he acted from a 
secret, irresistible impulse; behol4 the result. This event has 
changed his whole view of the world. Hitherto his faith in 
intelligence was unbounded, his confidence in his own ability 
to counteract all hostile schemes had never failed ; even when 
he is told that he must go to England, he with exultation de- 
clares ii But J ^11 delve one yard below their mines 
And blow them at the moon." 
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But this strange accident upon the sea has changed his entire 
way of thinking. Now he believes that often indiscretion 
serves better than the profoundest deliberation ; that destiny 
rules the hour ; that there is an extra-human agency which 
overrules the activity of man : 

•' There 's a divinity that shapes our enUs 
Rough-hew them how we will."' 

In a later passage, just before he goes to fence with Laertes, 
he enunciates the same doctrine in a stronger form. Thus 
Hamlet abjures intelligence, which he thinks Jias been so 
baneful to him ; he resigns himself into the hands of Fate, 
which is the divinity above mentioned; he is now ready to 
obey the first promptings of his soul. We have before at- 
tempted to show that this conversion of Hamlet to a belief in 
destiny was a necessary consequence of his intellectual point 
of view, for he has now become acquainted with something 
possessing objective validity, of which his subjective spirit 
is able to give no adequate account, and which it does not 
possess. Hence he comes to believe in external determina- 
tion, in action without forethought. Thus under impulse he 
commits the forgery which sends to death the two royal mes- 
sengers ; but, true to his old character, he can still ask the 
question whether he ought in conscience to slay that king, 
whom, in addition to the other crimes against him, he has 
just caught laying a snare for his destruction. 

But the final consummation, the last transition, that from 
the grave-yard to the grave, is at hand, Osrick, in thei ab- 
sence of Rosencratz and Gildenstern, comes to invite Hamlet 
to fence with Laertes. This courtier is described in full, more 
fully perhaps than his importance warrants. Hamlet we see 
here at his old tricks, with his love of sly, obscure satire which 
confounds his victim and comes near confounding his reader. 
We cannot get his exact meaning, but we do perceive very 
distinctly the drift; it is directed against the person at hand, 
who is too dull to compi'ehend it, as was seen in the case of 
Polonius. Osrick exhibits the hollowness and formalism into 
which everything had fallen; it is a drossy age which has 
lost all substantial worth, contrasting thereby with the deep 
moral nature of Hamlet. But the match is agreed on, though 
Hamlet has still presentiments. Here he falls into the trap ; 
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and one thinks if he had been as shrewd now as upon former 
occasions, he would not have been caught. Undoubtedly the 
plan against Hamlet is not more profound than many others 
which he has seen through ; why, then, should it succeed ? 
For the reason that Hamlet's view of the moral order of things 
is changed ; he no longer believes that man can determine 
anything, one act is as good as another for bringing about a 
result; whether he goes or declines is all the same in the eye 
of Fate. Hence he resigns himself to destiny, and the cau- 
tious Hamlet blindly proceeds to what comes first. Yet in 
reality he could no longer delay. 

The two combatants are brought together. Hamlet begs 
pardon of Laertes, and declares that all the wrongs done by 
him to Laertes were the result of madness. This means mere- 
ly impulse, the momentary absence of reason, else we must 
suppose Hamlet guilty of wanton falsehood, and, besides, 
destroy the whole meaning of the poem. Here is found the 
motive for Laertes' generous candor at death, when he dis- 
closes the infamous scheme of the King. So they are recon- 
ciled, yet they fall by each other's hand — they are incited not 
so much by personal grievances against each other as they 
are the avenging instruments of Wrong. Nor must we omit 
to mention the absolute logical precision and necessity of 
this mutual destruction, for the poet himself has reminded us 
of the fact lest it might escape our notice. Hamlet the son is 
seeking revenge for a father slain. But he slays Polonius, 
who is also a father, and thus commit^ the very crime whose 
punishment is his sole object. In being an avenger, he calls 
up an avenger against himself, who is therefore the son of 
Polonius, Laertes. The execution of his will thus involves 
his own destruction, and moreover the special manner of his 
destruction. But Laertes too must perish, for he also has 
willed murder. 

It will be observed that these deaths at the end of the play 
seem to be accidental, though to a certain extent mediated by 
the plan of the King and Laertes. They too are involved — 
a result which they did not expect. But the sensuous side 
must have always an element of accident, because it is exter- 
nality. What we must look for is the logic of these deaths. 
Have the persons done that which justifies their fate? Do 
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their deeds imply destruction when taken in an universal 
sense ? In other words, have they only been overtaken by 
justice, by the irrevocable consequences of their acts? For 
Art must exhibit the deed in its completeness, in its return to 
itself. If we examine the actions of the various persons 
swept away in the course of this play, we shall find that all 
have done something which deserved death ; that the idea of 
Retribution is imprinted on every character. Each one has 
willed that which by logical necessity involves his own de- 
struction. Nor has the poet failed to express this thought 
repeatedly. Laertes seems so impressed with the notion of 
Retribution that he states it three times : 

Osnck. How is 't. Laertes? 

Laertes. Why as a woodcock to mine own springs 

I'm justly killed with mine own treachery. 

Again : 

'• The foul practice 
Hath turned itself on me; lo, here I lie 
Never to rise again." 

Speaking of the King — 

•'He is justly served; 
It is a poison tempered by himself." 

But even here Hamlet can only act under the spur of impulse ; 
angered by what Laertes tells him, he rushes iip and stabs 
the King just as he slew Polonius. Hamlet perishes, and we 
see impulse in its results. Rational action alone can be mor- 
al, for it can distinguish its objects. Hamlet confesses that 
he was wrong in killing Polonius and regrets it, still he must 
bear the consequences of his deed. It is now brought home 
to him through the son, Laertes. 

Hamlet's dying request to Horatio is to report his cause 
aright that a wounded name might not live behind him. Thus 
at the very last breath we see a manifestation of that beauti- 
ful moral nature, which desires that its motives be set right 
before the world. Moreover he gives his dying voice for For- 
tinbras, the man of action, as the sovereign most suitable for 
ruling his coiintry. And we hope that it will not seem wholly 
fanciful to the reader if we point out a deeper signification in 
this last injunction to Horatio : it means the writing of this 
drama. For how else can the desire of Hamlet be fulfilled, 
to have his story told to the world ? The poem, therefore, 
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accounts for itself; Horatio is to be poet, and he even states 
the argument of his work in his conversation with Fortinbras. 
Thus ends the greatest of plays, with Fortinbras and Hora- 
tio, ruler and poet, master o£ the actual world and master of 
the ideal world ; the former is chief actor who moulds the 
reality, the latter is the thinking artist who transmutes that 
reality into the transparent forms of Beauty. In this way 
Shakspeare has given a positive solution to the collision, and 
has also accounted for his drama. 

The subordinate characters, most of which are only inferior 
to Hamlet in power and grandeur of delineation, must be re- 
served for a flnal essay. 



PHILOSOPHY IN EUROPE. 

Prospectus for the new volume op the Philosophische Monatshefte. 

[The following Prospectus, issued by Dr. Bratuscheclc, editor of the Philoso- 
phische Monatshefte, since Dr. Bergmann" became Professor at Konigsberg will 
be interesting to our readers as an indication of the zeal that accompanies philo- 
sophical undertakings in Germany. The translation is by Mr. Arthur Amson. 
—Ed.] 

The newly awakened philosophical movement in Germany, to gain 
unity and power, needs a central organ, which shall not represent any par- 
ticular school, but, on one hand, give to all tendencies an opportunity to 
express themselves and to measure themselves with each other; on the 
Other hand, to represent impartially and purely objectively the development 
Of German philosophy, at the present time, in all its expressions. 

The Philosophische Monatshefte, as the programme printed at the begin- 
tdng of the first number shows, endeavored from its first establishment to 
accomplish this object. They began their work four years ago, and since 
that time liave cleared a way for themselves, although the storms of the 
mighty political events were not very favorable for the development of phi- 
losophical tendencies. 

The blessings of peace have added new vigor to tlic undertaking; it will 
be possible to carry out the original programme with more variety and regu- 
larity. The Contributions are offered in such number, and the matter to be 
treated has so accumulated, that it has become necessaiy to increase the 
corps of editors, which heretofore had consisted of the founder of the Jour- 
nal, Dr. Bergmann, only; for this reason Dr. F. Ascherson and the under- 
signed have imdertaken to share with him the business of editing. The 
undersigned from this date is the Corresponding Editor. But besides this 



